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is a bulletin of information on Spanish affairs, spon- 
sored by a group of Americans who believe that Spain’s 
struggle for freedom is an unforgettable part of man’s 
universal struggle for freedom, which must be fought 
unceasingly on every front against every form of 
totalitarianism. 


IBERICA is dedicated to the free Spain of the future, 
to the free Spain that can be America’s friend and 
ally in a spiritual sense, rather than in a material 
sense alone. 
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cherish their hope for a free and democratic Spain 
to express their views to an American public. Non- 
Spaniards who sympathize with their aspirations and 
share their ideals are invited to contribute as well. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF ILLITERACY 


Victor Alba 


When first I arrived in Paris at the end of 1945 af- 
ter having succeeded in transferring myself from the 
“Model Prison” of Barcelona to the far side of the 
Pyrenees without so much as an if you please, and 
set about to write my first article openly after more 
than six years of writing in secret, the first theme to 
come to my mind was that of the organized campaign 
to dull the minds of the youth of Spain. There were 
many subjects that might have seemed more com- 
pelling at the time—the dire poverty in Spain or the 
police terrorism, for instance—but what struck me 
most forcibly in those first days in Paris with the 
atmosphere of liberation still hanging over the streets 
was the contrast between the French youth brought 
up under Vichy and the Spanish youth brought up 
under Franco. The dulling of minds achieved under 
Franco had been much more effective, or so it seemed 
to me at the time. Now the non-conformism of the 
Spanish youth of today shows how mistaken I was, 
and rarely has a journalist been as glad as was I to 
admit his mistake. 

Nevertheless, the campaign to stupefy Spain has 
not ceased. No matter how unrewarding for the re- 
gime—as neither workers nor students nor young in- 
tellectuals nor the middle classes (the really vital 
forces of the country) have shown themselves to be 
easily influenced—the campaign goes on. Franco 
cannot afford to let it drop, because no matter how 
mediocre the results so far, it would be catastrophic 
for him to do so. 

However, there is one aspect of this which takes 
effect, an effect which may seem to be of little im- 
portance, politically speaking, but which could well 
be serious in the long run in relation to the political, 
economic, social and cultural development of Spain. 
I have never been one to believe that culture is the 
answer to all problems. But culture—a minimum of 
information, at least—is indispensable for people to 
be able to seek their own solutions to their problems. 
Democracy is not possible in this era of newspapers, 
radio and television without a minimum degree of 
literacy, without readers for the newspapers, without 
listeners who can absorb the news. 

On the other hand we have entered the age of 
automation. Spain is far more backward than she 
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would have been had the generals not rebelled in 
1936, and had she entered World War II, against the 
Axis, to be sure. But in spite of this backwardness 
Spain must still be included among the countries 
whose industry is being automatized. For this, a class 
of specialized labor is needed with a certain cultural 
level, or at least a certain technical cultural level. Even 
for the most elementary industrial development such 
a technical cultural level is indispensable. 

But that is not all. Without a humanistic back- 
ground, without a generalized culture enabling one 
to make use of one’s leisure time for the creative ac- 
tivities that give meaning to life and satisfaction to 
the individual that every worker is, technical progress 
does not lead to liberation but to servitude. 

A regime in a country on the threshold of this era 
of technical progress which does not foresee these 
circumstances and the importance of culture to hu- 
man existence is a regime which despises its subjects 
and would reduce them to slaves for work and pub- 
lic demonstrations. 

For years Spaniards have been surfeited with an 
official slogan: “‘Man is the bearer of eternal values.” 
But these values, whatever they may be, cannot re- 
veal themselves in absolute poverty or in ignorance. 
To launch such a slogan without giving a thought to 
the larder or the school is to make a mockery of these 
“bearers of eternal values.” 

This scorn, this mockery of the human being, is 
characteristic of the Franco regime, and it clearly re- 
veals itself in its educational policy. 

* * * 
Franco’s policies have been incoherent in many mat- 
ters: in economics, in international policies, in his as- 
sumed and entirely false anti-communism. But there 
is one field in which Francoist policy has been not 
only coherent but also tenacious, consistent, inflexible, 
systematic and methodical: education. 

Two recent news communiqués from Spain sum up 
this policy. Both have Madrid datelines and have 
been relayed by responsible American news agencies. 
Here is the first: 

‘According to official figures, there is a shortage 
of 25,000 schools in Spain today and 17,000 schools 
are badly in need of repairs. Also according to offi- 
cial figures there are more than four million illiter- 
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ates of over ten years of 
age in the country. The 
Director General of Ele- 
mentary Education has 
stated that one million 
children of school age will 
have no school to attend 
in the 1958-59 academic 
course.” 

The second communi- 

> Ss qué says: 
“The government of General Franco has ordered 
that coeducation be banned in Spain, beginning with 
the new academic course. Coeducation was banned 
in practically every school after General Franco came 
to power in 1939. The new governmental order is 
aimed at the few remaining exceptions, the best 
known being the Escuela Estudio of Madrid. This 
is a school of great prestige and a high cultural stand- 
ard which extreme right wing circles have frequently 
accused of ‘liberal tendencies.’ ” 
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* % * 
A few supplementary figures garnered from official 


sources of information in Franco Spain will be of in- 
terest in this connection. 


During the academic course of 1944-45 school at- 
tendance amounted to 75% of the total enrollment. 
In the academic course of 1953-54 (the latest to be re- 
corded in the official Anuario Estadistico) only 70% 
attended. Absenteeism had increased by 5% during 
the fourteen year period. 

Why do so many students fail to attend classes? 
The normal reasons for absenteeism are illness, travel, 
social or psychological maladjustment of the child or 
its family. But the normal rate of absenteeism from 
school in a country of a social fabric similar to that of 
Spain before 1936 (Italy, for example) is from 10- 
15%. Thus there is an undue degree of absenteeism 
in Franco Spain which can only be explained by 
reasons peculiar to the Spain of today. These reasons 
are not hard to find: frequent migration of fathers 
from place to place in search of work; imprisonment 
of fathers; lack of presentable clothes and the need 
to send the children out to work, even before they 
are of legal age. 

Proof that absenteeism is due to economic fac- 
tors lies in another set of statistics pertaining to at- 
tendance records in private schools. There attendance 
has increased from 65% to 76% during this same 
14 year interval. The families able to pay tuition 
obviously do not have the economic problems causing 
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absenteeism among the children attending public 
schools. 
x *% & 

During the period between 1940 and 1956 the State 
in Franco Spain has spent .89% of the total national 
income on education. Yes; less than 1%. In all the 
other European countries, including Portugal, the 
smallest percentage of the national income appropri- 
ated to education was 2.5%. In other words the 
Franco Government is far more stingy in its subsidiz- 
ing of the education of its subjects than is any other 
European government. 

But that is not all. A large portion of this .89% 
is assigned, not to the education of those whose need 
is greatest, of those euphemistically described as 
the “economically weak,” but to the education of the 
children of families that can afford to pay tuition, 
to the subsidizing of private schools. 

There are 5,278 private schools in Spain. Aside 
from a dozen or so more or less lay schools of ‘liberal 
tendencies’ like the Estudio Escuela, these private 
schools are the property, either directly or indirectly, 
of the Catholic Church. Without exception these pri- 
vate schools receive subsidies from the State. Offi- 
cial statistics do not reveal what portion of the .89% 
of the national income has been assigned to these pri- 
vate schools. A discreet silence has been preserved 
on this subject. 

% *& 
Another official figure will give us some idea of the 
sparseness of the State’s subsidizing of the education 
of those belonging to families unable to pay tuition 
for their children in private schools: 243,616 high 
school students, or 83% of all the high school stu- 
dents of Spain, attend private schools. 

Of course the religious educational institutions have 
the authority to expedite high school degrees, which 
the State confirms. This is in accordance with a gov- 
ernmental decision made shortly after the signing of | 
the Concordat with the Vatican. 
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Thus only 17% of all the high school students at- 
‘tend public schools. The quality of teaching in these 
public schools is deteriorating day by day. In this all 
who are familiar with these educational centers are 
in agreement. 

When one recalls that a high school degree is ne- 
cessary in order to be eligible for the university or for 
most professional schools, then one realizes how seri- 
ous a matter it is that so small a proportion of the 
total number of high school students attend public 
secondary schools. The immediate result of this situ- 
ation is that only a small number of public school 
students can aim for a professional or university de- 
gree. I do not believe that even a teacher in a pri- 
vate school would claim that this is because the sons 
of the rich are brighter than the sons of the poor. 
It is obviously due to economic factors. 

The future result of this situation will be that the 
immense majority of professors, lawyers, doctors, en- 
gineers, scientists, etc., will come almost exclusively 
from the comfortably-off classes (as not only is there 
the problem of the high school degree but also the 
difficulty in attaining admission to any one of the 
Spanish universities or professional schools where 
scholarships are both scarce and ridiculously small). 

In the long range this disproportion in economic 
backgrounds can only tend to impoverish Spanish 
culture, isolating it from the people, and beyond a 
doubt it will have serious social repercussions. 

* % * 
One should also speak of the teachers, of their situa- 
tion and training. We will have to leave them for 


another day. For now I wish to end by emphasizing 
two points: First, that in contrast to the large percen- 
tage of comfortably-off persons who send their chil- 
dren to the private Catholic high schools, only a rela- 
tively small number regard themselves as good Catho- 
lics. This came out some time ago in a survey pub- 
lished by the Bulletin of the Labor Brotherhood of 
Catholic Action, taken simultaneously in the middle 
and working classes. This survey revealed that 89% 
of the middle class families (that is, of those sending 
their children to private, Catholic schools) declared 
themselves to be anti-clerical. This must mean that 
these families send their children to private schools 
because they have a higher educational standard, not 
for religious reasons. 

The second point which I wish to emphasize is 
that, in spite of the dogmatic education (or because 
of it), in spite of the strict discipline tending to re- 
press volition which is so typical of the private schools, 
in spite of the fact that the mass of university stu- 
dents and those attending secondary schools come 
from backgrounds favored—at least in educational 
matters—by the regime, in spite of all of this these 
same students from middle and upper class back- 
grounds form the vanguard of the opposition to the 
Franco regime. 

All of which leads one to the conclusion that not 
even is the one and only coherent policy of the Fran- 
co regime effective, not even from Franco’s point of 
view. But what is tragic is that in this particular case 
what is bad for Franco is not good, just because of 
that, for the country. 


THE STATE OF SCIENCE IN SPAIN 


Phyllis Santamarina 


Throughout the world today there is increased em- 
phasis on science and scientific achievement. Even the 
most skeptical persons accept the fact that in this atomic, 
nuclear or space age, the progress of individual nations 
and of the world as a whole depends upon scientific 
research and development. We have seen great strides 
in all branches of science during our lifetime, and scien- 
tists the world over tell us that more achievements are 
still to come. Here in the United States interest and 
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support for science and training for careers in science 
are greater than ever before in history. American prog- 
ress in science and technology has surpassed all expec- 
tations. Also Russian achievements are enormous (es- 
pecially when one considers the staggering handicaps 
Russian scientists had to overcome as a result of the na- 
tional hecatomb and catastrophic condition of Soviet 
industry and economy after World War II, in addition 
to having to live under the stifling controls imposed by a 
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dictatorial government). Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Sweden, Canada—the list is endless of the countries that 
have made tremendous progress in the past few years. 


How does Spain compare in scientific endeavor and 
achievement with the rest of the world? According to 
Ambassador Lodge, Spain is on a par with the rest of 
the world in scientific progress. At the opening of the 
Atoms for Peace Exposition in the School of Industrial 
Engineering at Bilbao recently, Ambassador Lodge said 
that Spanish scientists have contributed considerably to 
the collective study of atomic science, and that the 
technical achievements of Spanish scientists are out- 
standing when compared with the industrial progress 
of other nations throughout the world. He further 
stated that Spanish atomic scientists are better equipped 
for the important tasks they are undertaking for the 
benefit of Spain and of the world. He added that the 
United States is proud to collaborate with them, espe- 
cially since it is the aim of Spain as well as of the 
United States to work towards human progress and 
world peace. 


Either Mr. Lodge is ill-informed and ignorant of the 
facts or he is hypocritical and cynical. When he speaks 
about the progress of mankind and working towards a 
goal of human betterment and peace, he cannot place 
Spain, Franco’s Spain, among those working towards 
these ends. Spain can direct her efforts toward only one 
goal, which is the perpetuation of the dictatorial gov- 
ernment of General Franco, since it is he who con- 
trols all scientific effort, as well as every other phase 
of Spanish life. The goal of Spanish scientists can only 
be to strengthen the power of General Franco, not to 
work for the betterment of mankind. His own aggran- 
dizement and solidification of his regime are the Span- 
ish dictator’s only ambitions today. 


When General Franco spoke at the dedication cere- 
monies of a new oil refinery in Spain built with Amer- 
ican aid, he did not mention that the money for the 
enterprise came from the democratic United States. He 
chose rather to hail Russia’s successful launching of the 
world’s first satellite, proclaiming that only in a coun- 
try under the government of a dictatorship could great 
scientific achievements take place. These achievements 
to which he referred are indeed not being made under 
his dictatorship. The reason for this failure is simple. 
The Russians have a broad goal of world domination 
which necessitates extremely great industrial develop- 
ment and progress in technology, with a tremendous ef- 
fort for improvement in every field. General Franco, 
who led the assault on Spanish democratic institutions 
with the slogan “For the reconquest of the Spanish 
Empire”, today has no aspiration other than to hold 
on even tighter to what he already has: complete con- 
trol of Spain and her inhabitants. In such an atmos- 
phere, dedication toward the betterment of mankind 
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is not possible, for that would mean the end of the 
Franco regime. In spite of the fact that true scientific 
investigation is so hampered and difficult in Spain to- 
day, in spite of the fact that some of the finest Span- 
ish scientists have been killed or imprisoned, in spite 
of the fact that many outstanding Spanish scientists 
have found it necessary to live and work in exile, in 
spite of the attitude of official agents of the Spanish 
government and not a few law-makers of the United 
States, there still are men in Spain today who have 
managed to make some progress and contributions of 
importance to the world of science. 

In contrast to General Franco’s statement that prog- 
ress is possible only in a country controlled by dicta- 
torial means and in contrast to the opinion of Mr. 
Lodge, who officially speaks for the United States in 
Spain, there is nothing more effective than a report 
on science in Spain today made by an objective ob- 
server. Dr. David M. Gates, who has returned this 
year from London where he had been scientific direc- 
tor of the London Branch of the Office of Naval Re- 
search of the U. S. Navy, which is engaged in the ex- 
change of scientific information between America and 
Europe, has made a thorough study of basic research 
and organization of scientific work in Europe. He has 
combined his observations with those of other men in 
every field of science in a report published in the Au- 
gust 1, 1958 issue of Science, which is the publication 
of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Spain, he finds, compares poorly with other 
countries in scientific achievement: “On visiting Spain, 
one sees some elegant new laboratories and new equip- 
ment, but few results. . . . Salaries are low, trained per- 
sonnel are scarce, outstanding laboratories are rare, 
teaching loads are heavy, scientific leadership and stimu- 
lation are limited, equipment and supplies must be im- 
ported, and maintenance and repairs of equipment are 
difficult. Unfortunately, the situation tends to perpetu- 
ate itself. Many of the more imaginative, ambitious, 
or talented individuals tend to leave the country. There 
are, however, a few gifted, devoted scientists who are 
able to make significant contributions.” The few who 
are making valuable contributions probably do not have 
to depend entirely upon their research positions for their 
livelihood, since devoting full time to research would 
not enable them to earn enough to support themselves 
and their families. Dr. Gates continues: “Because of 
the low salaries it is customary for most of the aca- 
demic staff to hold additional jobs. It is very difficult, 
even at the research institutes, to convince the technical 
personnel that their job there should receive their sole 
attention and that they should not try to hold down 
a second job in the afternoon or evening. This makes 
it all the more difficult to convince younger scientists 
that they should dedicate all of their time to research.” 

This is probably the reason why Dr. Gates finds that 
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“On visiting Spain, one sees some elegant new labora- 
tories and new equipment, but few results”. Only fi- 
nancially independent Spaniards, and these are few, are 
able to devote enough time and thought to research. 
It is surprising that any work of consequence is possible 
at all in such a situation. The problem is not one of 
convincing younger scientists to dedicate all of their 
time to research, as Dr. Gates says, but rather it is a 
problem of making such dedication to science finan- 
cially feasible for the individuals entering the field. 

It is true that there are new laboratories and mod- 
ern equipment. However, during twenty years of dic- 
tatorship General Franco has maintained the country 
in the worst state of poverty known anywhere in Eu- 
rope. Spain is still the country with the lowest standard 
of living of all Europe. Were it not for American aid, 
there would be no new laboratories, no new equipment. 
The unfortunate aspect of American aid is that most 
of it goes to strengthen General Franco’s grip on the 
nation, and that new laboratories and equipment are 
purchased only as token evidence to visiting Americans 
that their money has done more than buy arms and 
strengthen the police force that keeps General Franco 
in power. In a police-state atmosphere where no one, 
the scientist included, is al- 
lowed any freedom to think 
or to act, it is no wonder 
that Spain has remained so 
backward in all fields for 
sO Many years. 

Dr. Gates found science 
under General Franco’s dic- 
tatorship to be poor in 
comparison not only with 
democratic nations but even 
with other dictatorships. He 
observed that even in Por- 
tugal the scientist is bet- 
ter off than in Spain, since 
Portugal allows more free- 1 
dom and communication 
with the outside world than 
can ever be expected in 
Franco’s Spain. 

These facts make it diffi- 
cult for anyone to accept 
Ambassador Lodge’s state- ‘ 
ments as the sincere opinion y 
of the man who is in the N 
best position to know the 7 
true state of affairs in Spain. 

For an ambassador of a 
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nation where the democratic system imposes morality 
and decency on its leaders, and whose democratic in- 
stitutions are assumed to be a model in the free world, 
Mr. Lodge is doing a great disservice to his own na- 
tion as well as to the cause of freedom, peace and the 
betterment of mankind of which he speaks. 

It has been repeatedly stated that the scientist is not 
very successful in the field of politics, but, as can be 
seen, it is much more disastrous for a diplomat to try 
to judge scientific achievements and progress in tech- 
nology as in this case. What Mr. Lodge has in mind 
when he speaks of scientific achievements in Spain is 
difficult to understand. He is apprised, or should be ap- 
prised, of the real situation in Spain. If Mr. Lodge re- 
peats in his reports to the State Department, to the 
Pentagon, and to the American people what he has 
been saying in public in Spain, then he is certainly 
misleading America and causing irreparable damage to 
American prestige not only among the Spanish people 
but among all conscientious citizens in the world. The 
State Department and the Pentagon base their policies 
mainly on information obtained through their ambas- 
sadors rather than on unbiased reports such as that of 
Dr. Gates. If Ambassador Lodge’s opinions as stated in 
his speeches are used as the 
basis of United States policy 
and military agreements 
with General Franco, then 
Mr. Lodge’s services do 
harm to U. S. interests. 

One cannot help but 
ask whether Mr. Lodge is 
in the service of the United 
States or at the service of 
General Franco. 

Possibly Mr. Lodge has 
heard of the great achieve- 
ments of Spaniards in every 
field of science, but these 

contributions were made 
by Spanish scientists away 
, from Spain, exiled and 
persecuted by General Fran- 
co. The scientific achieve- 
ments of these exiles are 
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further refutation of state- 
ments made by those who 
affirm that General Fran- 
co is interested in scientific 
progress and its applica- 
tion to the betterment of 
mankind. 








LETTER FROM SPAIN 
ON ART AND LITERATURE 


THE SUBMISSIVE UNANIMITY OF THE PRESS 


Juan de Toledo 


On the anniversary of the Caudillo’s “elevation” to 
the office of Chief of State all of the newspapers of 
the country published a new photograph of Fran- 
cisco Franco, posing, this time, as an artist before 
his easel in the grounds of El Pardo Palace. This is 
one of the most entertaining photographs of the great 
man that we have yet been treated to: his authorita- 
tive manner of the great academician, broad brimmed 
artist’s hat, stiff collar, striped necktie and double- 
breasted jacket, an enormous palette suspended in 
his right hand, in his left a long brush poised high 
in the air like a banderilla far from the easel. The 
painting that he is working on is not clearly visible. 
For that matter, our artist is not looking at the can- 
vas at all but at the photographer behind the camera. 
The hand holding the brush aloft is both firm and 
graceful; the artist’s face is a determined one, re- 
flecting the great cares of state, the prudence exem- 
plified in the wise laws formulated by his govern- 
ment, and the tenacity of his life dedicated to the 
happiness and well-being of his people. 

“Franco paints the same scenes that Velazquez 
painted,” the press pointed out, while waxing ecstatic 
over the Caudillo’s newly discovered artistic talents 
in. words such as the following, quoted from a Madrid 
newspaper : 

“He spends the afternoon painting and while he is 
painting he is mentally preparing the speech which 
he is to deliver within a few days in the Cortes of 
the Kingdom. Never has his brush stroke wavered; 
sure and steady, it has followed its mission, captur- 
ing the color which has been precisely prepared on 
his palette and transferring it to the white canvas 
which receives one of the landscapes that has been 
most definitive in Spanish history.” 

All of these eulogies with which the Spanish press 
renders homage to the Caudillo on the occasion of his 
anniversary or for other reasons, such as his fishing 
exploits, are of a complete and utter servility and 
boredom. In this all are the same, whether it be the 
daily ABC, which is allegedly monarchist in its sym- 
pathies, or Arriba, organ of the Falange, or Ya, which 
represents the interests of the Church, or Pueblo, 
voice of the state-controlled sindicatos or trade unions, 
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or La Vanguardia, voice 
of the capitalists who 
have profited by the re- 
gime. All sing the same 
old song. Not to speak 
of the press of Valencia, 
Seville, Valladolid and 
other provincial cities. 

It is a very easy mat- 
ter to publish a news- 
paper in Spain today. acme 
The news, which has been duly prepared and slant- 
ed, is supplied by the Spanish news agency EFE to 
the entire press. Editorials are composed in accord- 
ance with instructions wired out every day by the 
Ministry of Information and Tourism. Basically, all 
editorials are identical. 

Then there is the question of local news. Treat- 
ment of this depends on the criteria established by 
the provincial governors. At times it is possible to cri- 
ticize a mayor for his plans to build a new street, 
for instance, at times not, depending on the way the 
wind is blowing. There are endless pages of bull-fight 
and other sports news. Then there is the collaboration 
of more or less prominent feature writers. The news- 
papers with the best contributors are ABC of Madrid 
and La Vanguardia of Barcelona. ABC has the big- 
gest circulation. It calls itself monarchist but so far 
we have not been able to find out what kind of a 
monarchy it supports. We presume that it is the kind 
that Franco has invented. Of all the Madrid news- 
papers ABC is the most servile, yet it is possible that 
three quarters of its readers are moderate liberals and 
enemies of the regime. 

There is much speculation over this question of 
ABC’s monarchist inspiration. Innumerable readers 
are impatiently waiting the day when some slip of the 
pen will give a hint of the paper’s disapproval or dis- 
content. From time to time an article appears by 
José Maria Peman or Julian Marias which might in 
spite of everything be likely to tell us things that tally 
with the points of view and preferences of a some- 
what liberal public. Most of the best contemporary 
thinkers such as Julian Marias himself, or J. L. Aran- 
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guren or Pedro Lain Entralgo, all European Catho- 
lics, do not contribute to the daily press on a regular 
basis but only upon occasion. Newspapers such as El 
Sol, La Voz or El Debate (old Spanish newspapers 
closed by the Franco regime) are inconceivable to- 
day. We do not speak of the organs of political parties 
because there are no political parties; only one single 
party, and even that is disappearing, little by little, 
because of the actions of the government itself. 

We only have some minimal variations of opinions 
in the reports from the foreign correspondents. In 
reality these are about all that the Spaniards read 
with any interest. But these variations are very slight 
and the truth is that they all play on the same drum. 
The biggest drum of all is carried by the Ministry of 
Information. The activities of the Christian Demo- 
cratic parties abroad have always been very much 
criticized in the Spanish press. ABC’s correspondent 
in Rome spends his life attacking the big Italian 
party. The American democrats are considered very 
dangerous. When General de Gaulle came to power 
our press was jubilant, and it encouraged the rebellion 
of the Colonels in Algeria. Later, when it turned out 
that General de Gaulle had no intention of ordering 
the execution of Mollet or Gaillard or Bidault or any 
other of these fruits of “the putrid democracies,” then 
the press changed its tune, seriously predicting forth- 
coming catastrophes. The success of the French refer- 
endum was celebrated in ABC and La Vanguardia. 
The official “line” was that the results of the French 
voting should be regarded as a victory in the fight 
against communism, but it intentionally overlooked 
the fact that socialists, radicals and Christian demo- 
crats had played an important role in the composition 
of the new Constitution. 

One thing which has always intrigued us has been 
the way our press has handled the ticklish subject of 
our creative exiles—philosophers, historians and 
novelists. It has both intrigued us and saddened us. 
Here in Spain Américo Castro’s book Espana en su 
historia (Spain in her History), for instance, was very 
severely criticized. In the newspapers, that is. There 
was some variation of 
opinion in the literary 
magazines. We recall hav- 
ing read a review of the 
book by Pedro Lain En- 
tralgo in which he said 
that he regarded the book 
as basic for an understand- 
ing of the history of our 


No one dared say a word about the death of Ar- 
turo Barea in London last year, no one, that is, ex- 
cept the literary critic of Pueblo who informed us 
of the death “of the English novelist, Arturo Barea,” 
giving us some details of the Spanish exile’s life as a 
British subject and of the “mediocre” novels which 
he had written about the Spanish Civil War. This is 
hard to believe, but there it is. Never have we read 
a single word in our press about the literary activities 
of Ramon Sender, the most important Spanish novel- 
ist of our times, in spite of the profusion of pub- 
lished works by him and the universal respect in 
which he is held. The truth is that the best that can 
be expected is that they leave these great exiles in 
peace. Here where we lack every kind of freedom it 
would be very dangerous to speak of a novel such 
as Los cinco libros de Ariadna*, a vitally important 
document in our narrative art and an important po- 
litical statement of position of a profoundly independ- 
ent writer. 

Here it is only safe to write of our poets, from 
Antonio Machado to Pedro Salinas. Some are on the 
index, others not. They have their reasons. Unamuno 
and Ortega continue to be the very sensitive touch- 
stones to our country. All works related to them must 
be approved; they can be praised as long as one first 
condemns them for their heterodoxical forms of 
thought. In all of these aspects of art and literature, 
even of foreign politics, the Barcelona weekly Des- 
tino continues to be a very noble and very European 
stronghold of freedom. Of course we do not include 
in this summing up all of the little reviews of poetry 
and literature such as Camilo José Cela’s Papeles de 
Son Armadans or Insula or Indice, which are getting 
along a little more smoothly now, and in which all 
depends on the more or less overt heroism of their 
editors. 

Not all have the energy necessary for such battles. 
A collar has been placed around the neck of every 
Spaniard since the end of the Civil War. One for 


* Los cinco libros de Ariadna, Ramon Sender, Ibérica, N. Y., 
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each, and all identical. The dramatic process of the 
removal of this collar has been going on throughout 
this period. Most would remove it with the greatest 
pleasure, but this is not easily done. A study of these 
poetic deviations would be of the greatest interest and 
we would be astonished by the degree of courage 
evinced in the attainment of a difficult independence. 

When it is a matter of writers, journalists or poets, 
this process of liberation from the imposed collar has 
always translated itself immediately into a work of 
art which acquires an unprecedented prestige and a 
value of extraordinary scope. All of the literature of 
this time of crisis is full of examples of “deviation- 
ism.” The books, reviews and university chairs seem 
full of essays, poems and voices which assure us that 
the spirit of universal man is susceptible to change 
and transformation, the transcendental virtue of all 
living history. The only possible measure of the 
quality of this deviation is given us by the nearness 
or distance of freedom. The awareness of this intel- 
lectual process enlightens the most beautiful contem- 
porary pages. 

Everywhere the pages of the press have been the 
natural exponents of all these mutations of ideas and 


beliefs. It is the only way through which the thoughts 
and feelings of the writers of a nation may reach its 
citizens. But this is impossible in Spain. That is why 
when the artist, politician or thinker decides that the 
hour has come for him to remove the collar which 
has been imposed on him, if he wishes to be true 
to his own feelings he has no choice but to go into 
exile or to live clandestinely like an outlaw. 

This minimum freedom of opinion has always been 
forbidden us and it will continue to be that way until 
better times have come. The heritage of Hitler and 
Mussolini are always with us. 

Even in some of the countries behind the iron cur- 
tain like Poland, for instance, where a certain religious 
freedom exists, the breadth of movement of the citi- 
zens is greater; there are slight political variations 
which let in a little fresh air, very dangerous though 
they may be, and the transformations produced in 
the interpretations of existing economic or moral ideas 
have aroused an approach toward a more long range 
play of interests. But here in Spain we are wearing 
the same old collars of twenty years ago. We have 
no choice but to be silent or to live as outlaws or be- 
come expatriates. The choice is a final one. 


NOTES FROM FRANCE 


Antonio Otero Seco 


MONARCHIST RALLY AT LOURDES 
The Spanish press maintained a veil of silence over 
the mass rally of Spanish monarchists held in Lourdes 
during the first Sunday of November, but here in 
France the event was widely commented upon. 

About two thousand monarchists had assembled 
on a lawn near the famous grotto to meet Don Juan 
de Bourbon. Many more would have been present 
had it not been for the fact that at the last moment 
the Spanish Government had issued orders forbidding 
a large company of them to cross the frontier. Mo- 
narchist flags waved in the air, and Don Juan, ac- 
companied by his wife and two sons, circulated from 
group to group, chatting pleasantly and lavishing 
smiles and handshakes as though he had embarked 
on an electoral campaign. This was all to the accom- 
paniment of reiterated strains of the Royal March, 
guitar flourishes and shouts of “Long live Don Juan!” 
and “Long live the true king!” 

First-hand witnesses have also reported that these 
shouts were not limited to praising the Pretender, 
but that some, carried away by their impatience and 
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fervor, also shouted “Down with the usurper!” 

Towards the end of the afternoon Don Juan asked 
for silence and mounted the improvised dais to ad- 
dress his followers. He had been asked specifically to 
define his position with respect to the law described 
by General Franco as the “Fundamental Law of the 
State” in the Cortes last May. This is what the Pre- 
tender had to say: 

“Tt is possible that it may not seem opportune to 
someone that I should be the one to confront the 
problem of the juridical and democratic structures 
of the monarchist state. But I believe that it is my 
duty to define its spirit. By its very nature the mo- 
narchist political power should be independent of all 
factions and parties, because it does not depend on 
an election and because it is transmitted by a family 
institution which outlasts the limitation of human life. 
No one could conceive of the monarchy at the serv- 
ice of a class interest. One must believe that the na- 
tural evolution of events should lead the Spanish 
people to seek a stable and just order under the pro- 
tection of the secular monarchist institution. In this 
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case, as in all historic processes, one must make a dis- 
tinction between the spirit and the essential directives 
and interpretations imposed by historic circumstances. 
Be careful of the messiahs to whom our people listen 
with such ease!” 

It is to the Pretender’s credit that his words were 
so clearcut and forceful, especially when one keeps in 
mind the fact that only four days earlier official 
Spain had commemorated the 22nd anniversary of 
Franco’s rise to power. 

A monarchist friend who attended the outing spoke 
to me of his disappointment over the absence of young 
people at the rally. “Neither Franco nor we have 
been able to win them over,” he said. As this man 
is an old school friend of mine I ventured a remark 
which might have seemed an impertinence to another: 
“You have not known how to win them over be- 


cause you have not known how to deserve them,” 
I replied. 


THE YOUTH OF SPAIN 
It is perfectly true that the youth of Spain would 
be no more drawn to a monarchist rally than they 
would to a rally at Franco’s Pardo Palace, for the 
simple reason that neither the monarchy nor Franco 
has known how to attract them or deserve them. 
Miguel Salabert, a representative of this new gen- 
eration of Spain which is trying so desperately to 
find itself, has just made some statements in a spe- 





cial issue of the newspaper L’Express devoted to the 
problems of the youth in Europe today, which are 
so salient and provocative that no one interested in 
the future of our country can afford to ignore them. 

Salabert, a 27 year old Spaniard who has sought 
refuge in France and who was born, as he himself 
puts it, “between the years preceding the Republic 
and those which saw it founder,” says about his gen- 
eration: 

“We have not known Republican Spain. It was 
Franco Spain that educated us. On the day after the 
end of the Civil War Francoism offered us a Spain 
‘saved from chaos,’ a ‘new Spain.’ We have been 
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taught to venerate the dictator ‘sent by God for the 
salvation of Spain and the faith. We have been 
taught to respect the totalitarian and theocratic state 
which the fascists called “Through the Empire toward 
God.’ And they have wished to obscure our minds in 
clouds to the point of robbing us of any possibility 
of ever being able to think as normal citizens.” 

One shudders when one considers the moral drama 
of the youth of Spain, which is characterized by a 
rising curve of attentiveness to its surroundings, only 
to culminate in disgust and repulsion. “No effort has 
been spared,” continues Salabert, “for the realization 
of its (the regime’s) program. They have preached 
‘the Crusade against the anti-Spain of the reds and 
pagans’ and they have taught us a false History of 
Spain, in which our political instability and back- 
wardness are allegedly due to ‘a century of unhappy 
liberalism.’ 

“It has taken us a long time to see the truth and 
we have had to come to this truth by way of the lie. 
We have been brought up in the core of an immense 
lie. We asked ourselves: Where does the lie end and 
where does reality begin? How are we to know real- 
ity? We did not know it, hence our mistrust, our 
skepticism, our lack of faith in the future. They had 
hidden our past from us. They had imposed an in- 
tolerable present on us, blocked off from the future. 


\VIVA EL REY | 
| 








We were as suspended in a vacuum. Wherever we 
turned our eyes we would encounter the spectacle of 
daily injustice, of corruption in impunity, of the pro- 
gressive degradation of man, of the negation of all 
human values. How did we react to all of this? First, 
in a defensive reflex, with an internal exile. We 
turned in on ourselves so as not to be contaminated. 
We refused to participate in the life of Franco Spain. 
But we knew that indifference and resignation were 
forms of acceptance also. To be silent was to be an 
accomplice. Under such circumstances life presented 
itself as a moral problem which might well appear 
so simple to the young people of France that they 
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could only smile at it, but to us it is dramatic: How 
to live at peace with one’s self?” 

“Many of us,” continued Salabert, “have solved 
this problem by seeking the few cubic meters of free 
air still remaining in Spain in the prisons. Others have 
fled abroad. Still others have emerged from their 
solitary retirement to enter into the struggle. Little 
by little we have gained faith in collective action; lit- 
tle by little we have found a vision of the future 
which we had lacked and an objective to fight for: 
. the conversion of Spain into a country which is in- 
habitable. All who are familiar with the reality of 
Spain today know that this implies a profound revo- 
lution.” 

As the word “revolution,” even in its most lofty 
and pacific sense, alarms the Francoists, who are so 
used to accusing all who do not agree with their to- 
talitarian and dictatorial opinions as “communists,” 
it would be appropriate to quote the following words 
of this representative of the youth of Spain which 
serenely and forcefully refute the old Francoist cliché 
of the “‘red”’ opposition: 

“No one can claim that we have been seduced by 
foreign ideas. The books and pamphlets expounding 
them disappeared from the libraries long before our 
political curiosity awoke. The men who could teach 
us to think in political terms have been cast out of 





Spain. It is not books or propaganda that have 
opened our eyes, it is our own experience.” 
Salabert agrees with what a group of university 
students wrote in 1957 in a leaflet clandestinely cir- 
culated in Spain: “We were told that the regime had 
established a just order and we have seen the most 
scandalous injustices everywhere. We were told that 
we have an honest Spain and we have seen corrup- 
tion reign in all the branches of government. We have 
discovered that in this honest and pure Spain prac- 
tically every prominent public figure has his price. 
In this Spain which is called new, modern, revolu- 
tionary, we have found routine, sloth, archaic meth- 
ods, reactionary mentalities, omnipotent oligarchies 
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and fear of the youth. In the meantime the young 
people of today are rising up against all of this be- 
cause the need ‘to live in spite of everything’ com- 
pelled us, when the moment came to assume respon- 
sibilities, to carve ourselves a niche in the heart of the 
Great Fiction.” 

“This situation,” says Salabert, “has now reached 
the saturation point. But it is not just the students 
who are rebelling. Also the proletarian youth has brok- 
en the silence, in a mass, in the strikes of the last 
three years. Along with the farmers the industrial 
workers are the main victims of the regime . . . And 
if they have not had the opportunity, as have the stu- 
dents, to see the inner workings of the Francoist 
farce, the emptiness of their stomachs still gives them 
an exact measure of the situation. The terrible Span- 
ish hunger, which our leaders so modestly call ‘sobri- 
ety,’ is so degrading, so discouraging to the young 
Spanish workers that many see no solution but emi- 
gration to other countries.” 

What about the future? How is Spain beginning 
to react through her youth? How long will the regime 
last? Salabert is optimistic on these points: 

“The university youth, which is the most politically 
conscious of our youth, struggles today to unite the 
immense mass of victims of Francoism in a common 
front. That is why the regime attacks the university 
groups with such vicious fury. The university is in- 
fested with secret police who are well aided by the 
spontaneous collaboration of the spies of ‘Opus Dei.’ 
Arrests are multiplying, but they are a matter of ter- 
roristic measures lacking in conviction; of an insane, 
desperate terror. Those who carry it out know very 
well that the regime is vacillating, that it is internally 
decomposing, that it is condemned. At the moment 
the dictator still survives, but his fall is imminent. His 
dream of remaining in power ‘until all the Spaniards 
who grew up after the Civil War are fifty years of 
age’ will never come true, as we are very far from 
fifty years of age and we have already discovered 
the future. Today we are many millions who wish 
to survive shame.” 

What a beautiful definition of the youth of Spain: 
‘““We have already discovered the future.” And what 
a profound expression of civic indignation is implied 
in the plea “We wish to survive shame.” 

Tomorrow the young people, those who want the 
unity of all the Spaniards, those who have endured 
hunger for bread and justice for more than twenty 
years, will tear down the curtain of lies and propagan- 
da which Francoisrn crouches behind so as to say to 
the world “‘This is what Spain is really like.” 
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Editorial 


PANORAMA 


By a highly significant coincidence, all of the articles 
in this issue are based on a single theme: the state of 
culture in Spain. At the same time we have received 
accounts of the administration of justice, of the sub- 
minimal standard of living of labor, of the volume of 
the new emigration. Taken altogether these articles and 
reports convey a rather comprehensive picture of Spain 
today. 

These coincidences are not really accidental; they 
are the expression of anguished voices from within 
Spain and voices of alarm from those without united 
in trying to protect their country before the fatal de- 
clivity which could well plunge Spain into an abyss far 
deeper than the one into which she has sunk today. 

Those voluntary exiles of earlier times like Salvador 
de Madariaga, Juan Ramon Jiménez, Américo Castro, 
Jorge Guillén, Antonio Machado, Manuel de Falla and 
so many many others are followed today by intellectuals 
of the new generations, young men like Angel Flores, 
Sanchez Mazas, Salabert, Kindelan and so many others 
whom we can not name, who leave Spain in search 
of something which is far more important to them than 
air itself: freedom. But it is not only the intellectuals 
who make up this second emigration, but also the work- 
ers who pass the frontier. The intellectuals “remove the 
collar,’ the workers break their chains. The Franco 
authorities are fully aware of this phenomenon; they 
know that the intellectuals and workers can not live 
in the country and are enemies of the regime, because 
day by day the regime is drying up the sources of their 
activities. 

So, . . . the government of General Franco has found 
a convenient solution. It has issued orders that pass- 
ports be granted within 48 hours notice to anyone wish- 
ing to leave Spain. Thus by a sort of legalized exodus 
the regime eliminates malcontents and “deviationists” ; 
some leave for France and others for Belgium, for those 
free countries that are willing to receive the second emi- 
gration. The intellectuals are welcomed by the emigrés 
of the first generation, already well inured to the strug- 
gle for life in exile. Manual laborers are aided by the 
international free labor organizations to find work in 
the French fields or in the Belgian mines. 

In this way the Franco regime will end up by ex- 
tirpating from Spain all of her most valuable elements: 
the creative intellectual and the worker who goes forth 
to create wealth in another land where he does not 
have to work from 14 to 16 hours a day in order to 
feed his family. But it will not be possible to eliminate 
all adversaries through such means. 
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Spain is a country of totalitarian slavery, a slavery 
which is more bleak and oppressive than feudal slavery 
because this slavery of today, whether it is of the left 
or of the right, enslaves the mind of man as well as 
his body, and he emerges from it with greater difficulty 
than from the old fashioned variety. Yet in Russia, after 
more than 40 years of communist totalitarianism, there 
appears a Pasternak who has the courage to tell the 
truth from within. In Spain, too, there are those who 
are accumulating their manuscripts in hopes of more 
propitious times and opportunities. 

In spite of all this we see General Franco asking for 
more and more help every day for the support of one 
of the pillars of his regime, the Army, with the entice- 
ment of a modernization program, and at a time when 
General Barroso comes to solicit new equipment for the 
army Statistics are published showing that in Spain the 
average workman only earns one third of the wage ne- 
cessary for him to live. The countryside is being depopu- 
lated and the cities are teaming with workers who flock 
to industrial centers in search of work. Thus the coun- 
try is being abandoned and poverty is pouring into the 
cities in an excess of manual labor. 

This is the panorama of Spain today. If this state 
of affairs is prolonged then the farce which the Franco 
regime ts endeavoring to sustain can well convert itself 
into a national tragedy. We too must sound the alarm, 
before it is too late. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Belgium, October, 1958 
I have just returned from a trip home to Spain. We 
did not get a good impression of the country. It seems 
dead. But what is worse is the fatalism and resignation 
of the people. For laborers the only solution is to emi- 
grate to Belgium or France to work in the mines. To 
me this calm, this resignation, this passivity of the 
Spaniards seems like the moment of quiet before the 
storm, but perhaps I am being optimistic. In Castile 
wheat is harrowed just as it was in the times of the 
Romans. In the south poverty is constantly before one. 
We saw spectacles out of Dante in Cordoba. How long? 

I find JBERICA better all the time. IBERICA 
prints all the news that neither the Spaniard who lives 
in Spain nor he who lives abroad has a chance to read— 
and that is important. It is the one and only publica- 
tion of authentic information about Spain; furthermore 
it is a review in which one can read balanced, construc- 
tive and intelligent articles on Spain. 

Formerly IBERICA was not so stirring, so curious— 
in the good meaning of the word—, so up to date, so 
Spanish. I receive it regularly; you can well imagine 
with what impatience. In IBERICA I find all that I do 
not find in any other publication concerned with Spain. 


(Signed) 
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Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


OCTOBER WINDS 


Yes, one could say that an autumn wind, bleak and 
bitter, is penetrating all the levels of Spanish life. A 
spiritual clime prevails which is well suited to the ob- 
servance of the “Day of the Dead” or of that other 
time-worn ritual, the anniversary of the founding of the 
Falange which annually peoples the Teatro de la Co- 
media with faded blue shirts, shirts that are as faded 
as are the ritual cries uttered by the provincial Chief 
of Services, without the slightest conviction with respect 
to the past or hope for the future of the organization. 

But life in Spain is rather like that in general this 
month; sadness is everywhere; sadness over the im- 
prisoned and persecuted, sadness of those confronted 
by ever rising prices, and the sadness of our rulers, 
even, up to their necks in economic problems and dip- 
lomatic stresses and strains. I am of those who firmly 
believe that this prevailing sadness will engender a hap- 
pier tomorrow, but for now it is my duty to convey 
the truth about today. 

In the University the new academic term has begun; 
the classrooms are teeming with students and . . . all 
kinds of measures are being resorted to to keep the uni- 
versity from continuing to express its protest. The au- 
thorities know only too well that the many arrests of 
students last term have by no means ended the clan- 
destine student organizations. Directors of the S.E.U. 
or Falangist student organizations have been receiving 
sharp lectures during the past month to be on their 
guard, but the government really believes in the ef- 
fectiveness of coercive measures as compared to words, 
and it demonstrates its inexhaustible loyalty to the belief 
that “tranquility comes with the bludgeon.” 

Examples of the implementation of these measures 
are: 1) The preparation of the trial of Javier Pradera, 
Sanchez Drago and the other university students ar- 
rested in January of this year. Contradictory rumors 
have been circulating about this case; according to one 
it has been transferred from a military court to civil 
jurisdiction, and according to another it is the inten- 
tion of the prosecution to “make an example” of these 
youths. As may be recalled, the case against these stu- 
dents rests entirely on evidence fabricated by the So- 
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cial-Political Brigade of the Police. It is a typical ex- 
ample of the trial of freedom of thought, and is similar 
in this to the cases of the students Tortella, Santos and 
others, who are specifically charged with “the propa- 
gation of ideas against the regime.” 

2) The systematic “pacification of spirits” which the 
government indulges in has taken the form of the 
“purging” of some Colegio Mayores or Catholic col- 
leges of higher education by the Minister of Education, 
Sr. Rubio. The most blatant example was that of the 
Colegio Mayor Antonio de Nebrija, where everyone 
was thrown out into the streets from the Chaplain Gen- 
eral, the Reverend Father Vicent, down to the choir 
boys who evidently were regarded as subversives also! 
All members of the Consejo Colegial (College Council) 
were expelled, along with 40 students. All of this in the 
name of the “pacification of spirits.” 


METHODS OF “PACIFICATION OF SPIRITS” 
Surely one of the most successful methods of pacifying 
spirits is the “psychological method” to be found in the 
Instituto Ramiro de Maeztu, which the regime has tried 
to make into a model educational institution. 

Every morning the students line up three deep in 
military formation and begin to march. In a little 
while the leader’s voice barks: ‘Heads right!’? What 
is awaiting the students on the right is the inevitable 
statue of the Caudillo, and a pretty bad one, at that. 
When the parade is over the voice commands, “At ease. 
Fraaan . . . co!” Only then can the classes begin. 

Of course there are many other methods of “paci- 
fying” the university students such as those employed 
by the Patriarch of Madrid, Bishop Leopoldo Eijo, 
whose complicity with the regime is more shameless 
than is that of any other member of the hierarchy. The 
reader who follows our reports may remember the name 
of Father Maranon, of the Church of the University 
City, who is well known for his liberal spirit and for 
having been one of the fifty priests who ventured to 
sign the petition asking for the liberation of the im- 
prisoned students. Father Maranon has been transferred 
to a little town in the province of Santander. This trans- 
ference, however, was not effected by the Bishop of this 
diocese, as would be the normal canonical procedure, 
but by the Patriarch of Madrid-Alcala in a letter to 
the Bishop of Santander in which he indicated the ex- 
pediency of a transference at the earliest possible op- 
portunity because “within a week permission to say 
mass and to hear confessions in the Madrid-Alcala dio- 
cese is to be withdrawn from Father Marafién.”’ 

The arbitrariness of the deed was so glaring that 
when Father Marafién returned to Madrid for a week 
in which to collect his books and personal effects a 
veritable parade of students took place about his resi- 
dence. Many asked him to hear confession, which he 
could not do; however finally, after many intercessions 
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on his behalf, he was granted permission, “for this once 
only,” to hear confessions on the remaining days of his 
stay in Madrid. 

In Santander the “pacification” continues along the 
same lines. D. Ignacio Fernandez de Castro and other 
well known liberal Catholics have been molested by the 
police and their houses searched. Various workers sus- 
pected of contacts with this group have been arrested. 
As will be recalled similar incidents took place there 
this summer. 


THE REGIME AND THE NEW POPE 

While we are on religious topics we should also report 
the rumors that have been circulating about the attitude 
of the government with respect to the death of Pius 
XII and the enthronement of Pope John XXIII. 

The government, and specifically certain ministers 
such as Sr. Castiella and Sr. Iturmendi, tried to “offi- 
cialize” the feelings of Spanish Catholics with respect 
to the death of Pius XII. That was all very well until 
they went too far by issuing an order for all officials 
to wear a black necktie for a period of ten days, an 
order which many refused to comply with, not out of 
a lack of due respect for the Church but as a protest 
against what was regarded as undue interference of the 
State in a purely religious matter. 

Later came the scandal over Galeatti, the Pope’s 
doctor, the “great embalmer” who at first was glorified 
in the Madrid press (including a photograph on the 
first page of ABC which might have come from that 
source, although I would not dare to make such an 
assertion). Then the matter was completely minimized, 
as well as was all pertaining to Sor Pascualina. 

Then came the Conclave: Cardinals Ottaviani, Ruf- 
fini and others close to the Caudillo did not have the 
success hoped for in Madrid official circles. Although 
the press, ridiculously servile as usual, did not give any- 
thing away, everyone knows that Sr. Castiella, the “Va- 
tican specialist of the regime,” does not regard His Holi- 
ness John XXIII with cordiality. But that is not all; 
it is known, because the Spanish cardinals did not try 
to hide the fact in Rome, that these prelates did vote 
for His Eminence Cardinal Roncalli, thereby separat- 
ing themselves for the first time from the majority of 
Spanish-American prelates. It is almost impossible to 
know the reasons for this vote, but in diplomatic circles 
here it is being said that it signifies a beginning of a 
separation of the hierarchy from the regime. 

Perhaps such an interpretation is exaggerated, but 
there can be no doubt but that an era is approaching 
in which it will not be so easy for the regime to utilize 
religion for political ends. 


THE HARASSING ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
Be that as it may, the problem which is most disturb- 
ing of all for the regime at present is the economic prob- 
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lem, in its many facets: prices and wages, inflation, 
tariffs and the release of exchanges, investments, etc. 

To the list of price increases mentioned in previous 
months can now be added that of essential food pro- 
ducts. The price of veal has risen to 100 pesetas the 
kilo and eggs are 35 pesetas the dozen; beans are scarce, 
because of a deliberate attempt to limit the supply. To 
illustrate the resulting situation I could mention a res- 
taurant in Valencia where in July an ordinary lunch 
cost 75 pesetas, but where now the same lunch comes 
to over 110. In short, things are going from bad to 
worse, and the arbitration of the few collective labor 
contracts that have been initiated will be very difficult. 
We have a typical example of the situation in what 
happened at the CAMPSA plant. There the engineers 
demanded a 100% increase in salaries before the sum- 
mer began. The management first turned them down 
completely, and then as things began to get a little ugly 
the management agreed to give them the wage increase 
“under the counter,” that is, in a separate envelope, 
without its being noted in the payroll or being subject 
to social security or tax deductions, etc. Even so the 
maneuver became known and when the question of a 
collective contract for workers and employees came up 
they demanded an 80% increase and submitted some 
sample family budgets, based on prices prevailing at 
present, showing that prevailing wage levels are not 
sufficient to cover the most elementary costs of living. 
The debate seemed severe but it is generally believed 
that the company will not grant more than a 20% 
raise to the workers. 

Similar discussions have been initiated in the I.N.I. 
subsidiary company, “Calvo Sotelo,” in a very tense at- 
mosphere because of the accident in the company’s 
Puertollano mine which took the lives of several workers. 

The workers in the Cantabrico Ship-Yards have 
signed a collective contract which has been regarded 
with approval in official circles. Wages are to be in- 
creased 25%, but only on condition that production be 
proportionately increased. As the company has neither 
renovated its machinery or its technical processes this 
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contarct boils down to the establishment of pay on a 
piece work basis. No doubt the preparation of collec- 
tive contracts will be more difficult in other companies. 
There does not seem to be much interest in undertaking 
them, but in some official circles it is feared that the 
tension over wages will lead to political tensions. 


SR. ULLASTRES IN SEARCH 

OF MANY THINGS 

Sr. Ullastres, our Minister of Commerce, set out for 
Paris in search of investments and other matters, just 
as previously he had set out for Bonn. The main ob- 
jective of his trip was to feel out Spain’s position as 
an “associate’—not a member—of the O.E.E.C. with 
respect to the European Common Market and the free 
trade area, and, of course, Franco-Spanish business and 
the question of investments. 

Sr. Pinay, French minister and friend of the Spanish 
Government, had issued the invitation to Sr. Ullastres 
and he performed the honors for his guest, whom he 
also put in contact with business leaders of the neigh- 
boring country. Sr. Ullastres returned to Madrid con- 
vinced that the European Common Market might be- 
come a legal reality as of January 1, but that it would 
never become an economic reality. In his opinion it has 
no advantages for Spain; it is yet to be known if the 
other ministers share his opinion on this score. 

Sr. Ullastres also reported his conversations in France 
about a possible piping of gas from the Sahara to 
France via Spain. Two pipelines would reach Almeria 
and Cartagena, later to fuse into one which would en- 
ter France at Port Bou. There is also a possibility that 
this gas may be transformed into electricity in three 
power centers in Algeria, and in such an event the cor- 
responding cables would also pass through Spain. Thus 
this business can only escape Sr. Ullastres if the gas 
should be liquefied and transported to France across the 
Mediterranean in tankers. 

Also there is talk of another pipeline which would 
came from Tangier and would pass close by Madrid, 
but this arrangement does not seem likely as then one 
would have to count on Moroccan cooperation . . . 
more about that later. 

As we are on the subject of hydrocarbonates, we 
should call the attention of the American reader to the 
oil drilling being done by the American companies “De- 
golier MacNaughton” and “Overseas” (Caltex group). 
The first of these is drilling in Navarre and Zaragoza 
in collaboration with the I.N.I. or government-owned 
Institutio Nacional de Industria; the second appears to 
be making preparations to drill for oil in the upper 
reaches of the Duero River. When the forthcoming 
“Law of Hydrocarbonates” has been promulgated then 
it is expected that other companies will begin to drill 
for oil, without Spanish participation. 

There are great expectations in I.N.I. circles for 
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more American aid, and particularly for more credits 
from the Export-Import Bank. True, there was con- 
siderable disappointment when Mr. Samuel C. Waugh, 
President of this bank, failed to make his announced 
visit to Madrid where I.N.I. personages had prepared 
many visits and banquets and . . . new requests for 
him. Now credits are available for the National Elec- 
tricity Company, but the I.N.I. wants credits for the 
Chemical-Oil refinery in Escombreras. 

In connection with the chemical industries, an Amer- 
ican who did come to Spain was the President of the 
Dupont Company, who met with many leaders in the 
Spanish chemical industries. But more important than 
all of this is the news that the Urquijo Bank is already 
very far advanced toward a broad agreement with a 
group of American banks. The designer of these nego- 
tiations is the active Councillor-Delegate of the Bank, 
D. Juan Llado. 


THE CAUDILLO’S “PRO-ARAB” POLICY 

To return to Morocco. The government at Rabat con- 
tinues to be a thorn in the side of the Spanish Foreign 
Office. Because of the armed dissidence prevailing in 
the Rif area, the Minister Adjutant of the Moroccan 
Presidency, Sr. Buabid, openly accused Spain of in- 
triguing in that area. It seems that these complaints 
were officially transmitted to Madrid as the Spanish 
Ambassador in Rabat, Sr. R. del Castillo, had a con- 
ference on this subject with Sr. Castiella in Madrid. 
The Caudillo’s “pro-Arab” policy seems to be ever more 
of a liability, however last minute news suggests the 
possibility of its revival: President Nasser has accepted 
the invitation issued a long time ago by the Caudillo 
for a visit to Spain. 

The new Ambassador to Madrid of the United Arab 
Republic, Sr. Abdel Rahman, does not tire of speak- 
ing of “General Franco’s cordiality toward the Arab 
world.” It is very possible that the Ambassador (who 
is not Egyptian but Syrian) is initiating a maneuver 
aimed at putting Spanish diplomacy in a tight spot, as 
it is in reality much less pro-Arab in its actions than 
in its words. 

That is, unless the rejoicing of the boys in the Palace 
de Santa Cruz over the coup d’état in Pakistan is a 
matter of the pro-Arab policy—but then they were 
equally jubilant over the coup d’état in Thailand, even 
though that is not an Arab country. 


A tremendous error, that, of confusing governments 
with nations, for which the Caudillo’s diplomacy is pay- 
ing dearly. 

This bleak, futile diplomacy, the repressions, the 
country’s near bankruptcy, all are like this bleak and 
bitter wind of October which scatters the dry leaves and 
turns trees into skeletons. 


TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, October 31, 1958 
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late news 


GENERAL BARROSO 
IN WASHINGTON 


The Spanish press, and particularly 
the Madrid newspaper ABC, hailed 
“the great understanding encounter- 
ed by General Barroso at the Penta- 
gon” during the Spanish Minister of 
War’s visit to Washington in Octo- 
ber. 


According to these accounts the 
Spanish General and his American 
colleagues discussed the need to 
adapt the Spanish Army to the tech- 
niques of modern warfare. General 
Barroso was taken on an inspection 
tour of a Nike missile launching base 
near Washington. 

According to the New York Times 
of October 20 the initial expenses 
involved in reorganizing the Span- 
ish army into a “pentomic-type” or 
five-unit military force with atomic 
capability would be more than 
$100,000,000. 

“However, nuclear weapons are 
not involved in the Spanish request,” 
says the Times. “Spain, which has 
been getting $366,000,000 in mili- 
tary aid from the United States since 
1950, is seeking to complete the 
modernization ‘of five divisions, of- 
ganized on new: combat lines.” 

General Barroso apparently be- 
lieved that. “equipment .of two 
pentomic divisions would ‘be satis- 
factory.” 

“The cost of the initial equip- 
ment of two pentomic infantry di- 
visions in the United States is esti- 
mated. at $113,723,000 and that of 
two pentomic armored divisions 
$243,384,000.” 


Reaction in French: press 


In an article entitled “Washington 
closer to Madrid” the Paris: news- 
paper Combat, October. 24, makes 
the following comments..about. the 
plans for the modernization of the 


Spanish. army: 
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“The Spain of General - Fratico 
asked ‘the’ United States for modern 
arms and new credits. But Washing- 
ton played’ deaf. Perhaps: Mr. Dulles 
suspected that these good gestures 
towards the Pentagon ‘were primarily 
aimed at a softening of the treasury 
with respect to Spain’s economic 
difficulties. 

“Mr. Douglas Dillon, U.S. Under- 
Secretary of Commerce, made a 
visit to Madrid where he was an- 
ticipated as if he were Santa Claus, 
but nothing happened. General 
Franco became discouraged. Then 
his collaborators proposed a new 
maneuver: he should send his son- 
in-law, the Marquis de Villaverde, 
and his wife, to the United States 
on a purely social visit, to be fol- 
lowed shortly thereafter by the Min- 
ister of the Army, General Barroso. 


“No sooner said than done. But 
an incident occurred. President 
Eisenhower attended a Columbus 
Day ceremony arranged by some 
Italian groups and the Spaniards 
were very indignant. The operation 
Villaverde was endangered. 

“But the incident passed by. Gen- 
eral Barroso was very much sur- 
prised to be received with both un- 
derstanding and action on the part 
of the Pentagon officials. The Gen- 
eral requested modern arms, and he 
will get them; and he will get all 
the more inasmuch ‘asthe Ameri- 
can military men proposed to him 
the installation of guided missile 
bases in Spain. 

“The story ends at that. It is not 
yet known if. the Madrid. govern- 
ment is prepared to accept the pro- 
posals put forth by the Pentagon 
or not. But the Spaniards are con- 
vinced that the Americans will only 
apply them to the extent, required 
by. the: fact that the U.S. will have 
to evacuate the bases in Morocco 
within a five year. period. The 
Istiqlal, has, not left. the slightest 
margin for doubt on this. score. 

“Tt. is believed, that.a permanent 
Spanish military Mission. is to, be es- 
tablished in Washington. .' , 

‘Spain obtained; more than: :she 
asked for in the matter! of) arma- 
ments. The me ype ‘program 
isthe subject of eae discussions 
in. Madrid.” 


DISCONTENT IN SPAIN». 


The following account ap 

the London Times of October’ 24° ih 
a» report by its correspondent ’ in 
Madrid: 

Madrid, Oct. 23:—General Franto 
in an‘ address from a balcony of the 
Pardo Palace, gave a pledge that all 
that was humanly possible would be 
done to improve the standard of liv- 
ing in Spain, He. was addressing 
some 1,500 members of the official 
organization which administers pub- 
lic social services for the sick and 
disabled, the widowed, the orphan- 
ed, and pensions for the old-aged; 
to which both employers and em- 
ployees contribute. 

Before General Franco spoke his 
attention was called by a represen- 
tative of the workers to the discon- 
tent which exists with regard to the 
increasing gap between wages and 
steadily rising prices. 

General Franco, in his address, 
recognized the difficulties. of many 
rural workers when he referred to 
the thousands in the most, backward 
areas of north-west and southern 
‘Spain whose annual income is no 
more than 5,000 or 6,000 pesetas 
(about £43 and £52). 

“How can homes exist on such 
small incomes?” he asked. (Incident- 
ally, in the cities wages are’ higher 
pon are lagging behind recent’ cost 

of living increases.) All this Had to 
be chatiged, he said. 


PESETA DROPS 


According to the London Times, of 
Nov. 6. the peseta continues to drop 
in the free market of Tangier. 
During the previous month quo- 
tations _ for the . pound, sterling 
dropped from 158 to, 166 and. for. 
the dollar from 56 to 59. 
In Madrid the official :e 
is still maintained; at 117.6 for, the 
pound sterling, and 42; Beet for 
the ating, 


MORE EMIGRANTS... | 


On ‘November’ 9 three’ shige ém- 
barked from Spanish ports ‘tranhs- 

porting 1000 agrarian workers: eimi- 
grating to South Amietican countries: 
Most of: the pete! are ‘from 
Galicia. 






























































































































































































SRA. FRANCO PREPARES 
A VILLA IN MADEIRA 


The. French, newspaper Paris-Presse- 
L'Intransigent of October 16 .car- 
ries the following story under, the 
heading, “Mme. Carmen \Franco is 
furnishing. a luxurious villa in .Ma- 


deira’: 


On ‘the sunny island of Madeira, 
celebrated for its wine and tropical 
fruit, “the island of the Gods” the 
ancients called it, Sra. Carmen Polo 
de Franco is furnishing and decorat- 
ing with loving care a luxurious 
résidence;‘it is there that her hus- 
band, Generalissimo Franco, will go 
to enjoy his retirement. For many 
months now insistent rumors have 
been circulating to the effect that 
when Franco is 65 and has been in 
power for 22 years, he will’ retire. 
But, according to the German week- 
ly Sieben Tage, this decision is not 
dictated purely by political preoc- 
cupations or by medical counsel. 

The ‘Caudillo is giving in to the 
demands of his wife who has not 
stopped watching over his career 
from ‘the background since * 1923. 


~ In 1913, Lieutenant Franco, then 
stationed in Oviedo, became secretly 
engaged to Sta... Carmen Polo, 
daughter of one of the richest men 
of the city. But Sr. Polo was a con- 
firmed._republican, and .he refused 
to give his daughter’s hand to «a 
man from whom he was. separated 
by profound political differences. 
The wedding could. not-take place 
until 10 Years later. ; 


‘During the entire Spanish war 
and the first years of the dictator- 
ship of the General, no one. heard 
any talk about Sra. “de Franco; she 
dedicated herself to the education 
of her daughter, Carmencita. She 
did not want to play an official role, 
but’ she ‘believed that’'the greatest 
service’ she could ‘render her ‘hus- 
band ‘would be to watch over ‘his 
popularity. She sought frequent con- 
tacts with the ‘people and presided 
over many“ women’s’ associations; 
aware of her influence on public 
Above all: her role with respect 
to the generdlshas been that of a 
moderating adviser. Several years 
ago when Franco thought of ‘mak- 
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ing. his ,son-in-law, , the’ Marqués 
de. Villaverde,.. his :successor;, she 
dissuaded him. “One needs: special 
qualities to be a dictator,” she ex- 
plained. Thus she salvaged the 
marital happiness of her' daughter 
by permitting her son-in-law. to:con- 
tinue. his medical training in peace, 
and prepared the entrance of ‘the 
Pretender Don Juan onto the _politi- 
cal scene. 


It. was she who insisted that the 
doctors should prescribe a peaceful 
retirement for Franco with his fami- 
ly far from political preoccupations. 
She is. very. much worried over the 
regime’s lack of popularity abroad 
and. fears that disturbances. may 
erupt in the interior. Since the big 
strikes in Asturias, the first of such 
proportions since the regime. was 
established,. and the monarchist. at- 
tacks against Franco, she has main- 
tained a; villa on the Island of Ma- 
deira ready to be moved into at. a 
moment’s notice. 


Last .week the Madrid newspaper 
Arriba. said,,“‘Franco’s' moral, quali- 
ties are infinitely superior 'to those 
of the ‘Emperor Charles. V . and 
Napoleon.” Dojfia Carmen. Franco 
would. like the Generalissimo to re- 
tire while such a good impression 
still’ remains. 





SOME STATISTICS 

The LCF.TU. has’ published some 
price and wage figures from Spain 
which we can not reproduce in their 
entirety, given their’ extensiveness, 


but from ° which we quote’ ‘the fol- 
lowing: | 


It is estimated that in view of 
the /price level for articles of prime 
necessity today every Spanish ‘work- 
er ‘should earn a minimum of 100 
ptas. (about $2.00) a day. But to- 
day ' these ‘workers earn only 33.76 
ptas., which includes’ the two spe- 
cial’ payments every 10 days of 
204.20 ptas., and the annual bonuses 
which aré’ the same’ amount as’ the 
two special payméezits together. From 
this one can deduce that the’ ‘wages 
prevailing at presentare only ‘one 
third of the’ minimum salary’ that 
they should. be. 

These’ figures are for a sling 
worker; the problem is more. acute 















if he shas @ family, as the family 


subsidy by no means compensates 
for the extra expenses of a wife’and 
children. 


Mine casualties. 

The International Organization of 
Mine Workers has issued the fol- 
lowing information on mine casual- 
ties in Spain in recent months: 

In Asturias: ~ 

June: 22 miners killed’ in accidents. 
July: 8 miners killed in Aller and 
14 in other accidents. 
September: 5 miners killed in the 
“Villoria” miné at Pola de Laviana. 
In Ciudad Real: 

October: 20 miners killed and 18 
wounded in a pit of the Calvo So- 
telo Co. in Puerto Llano. 

“The repetition of these mine ca- 
tastrophes,” says the International 
Organization of Mine Workers, “in- 
dicates that the security and pro- 
tective measures’ are inadequate.” 


FRANCO LIBERATES 
CRIMINALS IN HONOR 
OF POPE JOHN XxXIll> 


At the October 31 meeting of the 
Council, of Ministers, presided over 
by General, Franco, a general am- 
nesty was declared for those. sen- 
tenced to two years imprisonment or 
less for common. crimes. 

. We do not know the reactica. of 
His Holiness to this gesture, but we 
wonder. if he might not have re- 
garded it as,a greater compliment if 
some of the thousands of prisoners 
who are not criminals were to be 
released from the. Spanish prisons. in 
His Holiness’ honor. 


SPANISH MOROCCAN 
RELATIONS 


Spanish «sources that are eiliilly 
well-informed on: North ‘African 
matters foresee’a new Spanish-Mo- 
roccan: crisis ‘in’ the . offifg' ‘because 
of the Ifni ‘situation. It appears pos- 
sible that the Rabat Government 
may introduce the Ifni problem at 
the United Nations. 








The Pott of Ifni 

The Spanish ‘Government is reptirts 
ed to'be' constructing a new port ‘in 
Ifni ‘on'an' artificial island which 
has been created for this purpose. | 
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The following account of communist 


propaganda in Spain by radio 
broadcasts appeared in the October 
11 issue of the London Economist: 


Communist radio stations have 
lately intensified their propaganda 
offensive against Spain. Even Peking 
devotes an hour a day to Spanish 
language broadcasts beamed’ to 
Spain, whose government maintains 
diplomatic relations with Nationalist 


China in Formosa. Moscow, Buda- ‘| 


pest and Prague all broadcast pro- 
grammes specifically designed for 
Spanish consumption; they ,are. in- 
tended to inflame latent discontent, 
inspire subversion against the Franco 
regime, and disrupt the American 
military alliance. Belgrade radio also 
devotes short-wave time to Spain. 
“ One communist station, ‘Radio 
Espatia Independiente, devotes’ all 
its time and effort to Spain, placing 
particular stress on Spanish domes- 
tic matters about which ‘it ‘is “sur- 
prisingly well informed: It broad- 
casts from Odessa or Prague, ‘per- 


haps from both places, although. it; 


tries: to give listeners. the’ impression 
that it is a clandestine station inside 
Spain. It is on the air daily from 


5.30 in the afternoon. until .mid- . 


night, Spanish time, and also broad- 
casts for half an hour at 7, a.m. On 


Mondays it broadcasts i in. . the Cata- # 





lan language; on Fridays in Basque. . 
‘ Spanish jamming obliterates some” 
of these broadcasts. It is. quite: effec-:{:. 
tive in the Madrid region, -but' Jess..;}, 
,. $o.; elsewhere. Nobody knows how 


many Spaniards tune. in to the com- 


munist stations; they cannot be very. 
. Many since not very many people 
own short-wave sets. But the com-. 


munist propagandists evidently op- 
erate on the theory that even a 


limited number of listeners ' makes |’ 
their efforts: worthwhile, for’ Spain «' 
is a land where news, gossip and ;: 


rumours ‘have a way of circulating 


widely, and with astonishing speed, , 
by word of mouth, This method of, ; 
disseminating news is; a carryover. 


from ancient times which the Span- 

ish press and radio have failed to 
displace because of the stringent 
censorship exercised on them by the 


government. This makes’ Spain an ” 
_ ideal field of, operation ‘for the com- 


munist propaganda apparatus. 


The ‘communists also exploit an- 


other handicap which the Spanish 
‘itself: ' the’ 
_ prohibition, of broadcasts in’ «the ’ 
Catalan and Basque languages. Ra- * 
dio broadcasts and ‘newspapers ‘in’ 


government; imposes ‘on 


Catalan and Basque ‘are forbidden; 


apparently on the grounds that:they: |. 
might inflame. separatist sentiment. | 


‘vably be: involved. if 


ta Seah “had S™*2, wet 


The result is that, the only ,broad- 
casts to be heard in these | 


wt 


come from Radio Espata ‘Inde- 
pendiente. 

The Spanish government radio 
blasts back at the iron curtain’ coun+ 


‘tries with broadcasts in Czech; Rus- 

‘sian, Polish, Serbian, Croatian, Hun- 
‘(garian, and Chinese, (When Peking 
--nadio inaugurated .its',Spanish: pro- 
.« grammes it stated. that this was: in 
retaliation for the Madrid broad- 


casts in Chinese.) The battle , of 
words has not, however, interfered 
with the development of commercial 
exchanges between Spain and Czech- 


‘oslovakia, Poland, Jugoslavia and 
“Hungary. “In July a Polish film, 
“Eva ‘Wants to Sleep,” ‘was shown 
“atthe San Sebastian international 
. film festival and:won first prize.’ 


The main theme of the communist 


broadcasts. is. the ‘ desirability....of 


Spanish neutrality and the elimina- 


:,tion of the American. bases here. 
Spaniards are told that there is no 
reason why their traditional neutral- 


ity, which kept them out of the. first 


‘and sécond world wars, should ‘not 
“be © valid’ now. Since ‘the’ ‘United 


States has bases on Spanish’ soil) say 
the broadcasts, a will’ inevit 
‘@ general war 
: breaks out—unless the in| 
throw out! “los yanquis, 
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When the S.N.I.A.C.E.* plant in Torrelavega, Santan- 
der, opened on the morning of May 5, a sit-down strike 
took place in the machine and carpentry shops and im- 
mediately spread to the women workers’ in the rayon 
grading department. Shortly thereafter the’ assistant 
manager of the factory, Don Antonio Mira, appeared 
in person in the rayon grading department and asked 
the operators to go back to work, promising them that 
they would not be punished in any way whatsoever 
should they do so before ten minutes had passed. 

By the time that the ten-minute period had gone by 
all the workers were working as usual. This the dele- 
gate of the local Sindicato of Torrelavega, who had 
been hastily summoned by the company’s manager, can 
attest to. 

The Sindicato delegate asked the workers of the ma- 
chine and carpentry shops to go back to work also, but 
as. his request was not complied with, Don Jacobo 
Roldan. Losada, Civil Governor of Santander, was ap- 
prised of the situation in the factory. The Governor 
thereupon issued orders by telephone for the immediate 
expulsion of all striking workers, including the women 
who were already peacefully at work. The entire police 
force of Torrelavega appeared on the scene, arrested 
the workers in question and removed them in company 
buses. 

The manager of the factory pointed out to the Civil 
Governor that were the rayon grading department to 
be closed in addition to the machine and carpentry 
shops, then the entire plant would have to be. shut 
down, ‘so a formula was mutually agreed upon between 
them whereby 10% of the operators of the rayon grad- 
ing department were to be discharged. 

The arrested workers were then removed, some taken 
to Santander and others to the prison in Torrelavega. 
The others were released shortly thereafter but were 
subsequently summoned to police headquarters, some 
of them more than once and almost always late at 
night, for interrogations during which they were bru- 
tally beaten. 

Thus immediately following the brief sit-down strike 
all of the workers of the machine and carpentry shops 
had been dismissed by governmental orders along with 
10% of the operators in the rayon grading department. 
The remaining operators in this department were pun- 
ished by suspension of work and pay for a period of 
22 days. All were authorized to request’ permission to 
return to work at the end of this 22-day period. 

Workers applying for re-admission to the plant at 
the end of the 22-day period were classified in three 
groups, depending on the information about-each case 
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in the police files. These were the following: 

1. Irrevocable expulsion’ of 5 workers, by express or- 
ders of the Governor. 

2. Expulsion from work with authorization to request 
permission to return to work after 22 days of suspen- 
sion of work and wages. This group was in turn di- 
vided into: 

a) Those to be re-admitted without loss of rights. 

b) Those to be re-admitted with loss of seniority 
and other rights. 

Of the expelled workers, the only one who chose to 
take her case to the Magistratura del Trabajo or Labor 
Court of Santander was Avelina Ruiz Castillo, who was 
represented by the Santander lawyer, Don José Manuel 
Martinez de la Pedraja. On June 27 the Court dic- 
tated sentence in which it upheld the total expulsion or- 
der issued by the Governor of Santander. 

As she is a sindical enlace Avelina Ruiz Castillo has 
the right to appeal her sentence before the Supreme 
Court, which she has done. Her brief has already been 
filed by Don José Maria de Gil Robles, who is to de- 
fend her case. 


LEGAL BASIS FOR DECISION 

The legal bases for the decision of the Labor Court of 
Santander to uphold the orders issued by the Civil 
Governor for the total expulsion from work of Avelina 
Ruiz Castillo, charged with having participated in a 
sit-down strike which “had a duration of approximately 
50 minutes,” are summed up in the following paragraph, 
quoted verbatim from the Sentencia or decision: 


CONSIDERING: That in Point XI the Fuero de los 
Espanioles [Spanish “Bill of Rights”] declares that the 
national production constitutes an economic unity at 
the service of the fatherland, proclaiming that it is 
the duty of every Spaniard to defend, improve and in- 
crease it, and that all factors intervening in production 
remain subordinate to the national interests; and that in 
its Article II this Point adds: that any individual or col- 
lective action which in any way disturbs normalcy of 
production or threatens it will be regarded as a crime 
of lese patria; and that . . . no individual or collective 
action which threatens production may remain unpun- 
ished; similarly Article I of the Decree of January 5, 
1939, defines as offenses . . . the actions of workers 
against the interests and rights of the company, lack 
of discipline or submissiveness in work, and, without 
attempting to seek other precepts of a more general ‘na- 
ture . .. it is sufficient to examine Article 81 of the 


Regulations pertaining to the internal management of 


a company to be able to describe as a very serious of- 
fense, included in sections (f) and (h), that com- 
mitted by the defendent. 
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